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Making Sense of the Andaman Islanders 
Reflections on a New Conjuncture 


VISHVAJIT PANDYA, MADHUMITA MAZUMDAR 


The inclusion of Andaman islanders in the “indigenous” 
slot by academics and activists coupled with recent 
Studies on the colonial history of the islands has 
generated a new conjuncture in academic engagement 
with these peoples. This paper seeks to understand the 
significance of this conjuncture in the context of larger 
debates around the disciplinary reassessment of tribal 
Studies in contemporary India. By focusing closely on the 
implications of framing the Andaman islanders within 
the discourse of “indigeneity”, this paper explores the 
possibilities opened up by the ongoing conversations in 
the field of adivasi studies. 


Vishvajit Pandya (pandyav@yahoo.com) and Madhumita Mazumdar are 
with the Dhirubhai Ambani Institute of Information and Communication 
Technology, Gandhinagar, Gujarat. 
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cademic discussions on the Andaman islanders, viz, 

the officially designated primitive tribal groups (PTGs) 

inhabiting the island archipelago in the Bay of Bengal 
have for long remained ghettoised in research networks 
focused on tribal studies, hunter-gatherer studies, Negrito 
studies, etc. More recently, however, we find their inclusion in 
the “indigenous” slot by a transglobal community of academ- 
ics and activists. It is this phenomenon, coupled with recent 
studies on the colonial history of the islands that has, in a 
sense, generated a new conjuncture in academic engagement 
with these peoples. 

This paper seeks to understand the significance of this con- 
juncture in the context of larger debates around the discipli- 
nary reassessment of tribal studies in contemporary India. By 
focusing closely on the implications of framing the Andaman 
islanders within the discourse of “indigeneity”, this paper 
explores the possibilities opened up by the ongoing conversa- 
tions in the field of adivasi studies. Although this study does 
not engage with the question of the continued use and legiti- 
macy of the category of prc within the discourses of the state 
and what could be regarded as “sarkari anthropology”, it 
develops the argument that a multi-sited interdisciplinary 
dialogue is critical to the project of bringing these categories 
under scrutiny. 

For the Indian state, it has to be understood, the category of 
ptc for the Andaman islanders is normative and any attempt 
to replace it with categories other than the officially-sanctioned 
adim janjati is likely to be perceived as undermining the “pas- 
toral” structures of welfare and protection integral to their 
survival. Academic scrutiny of categories in relation to 
“endangered tribes”, therefore, is held to be connected to 
critical issues of survival and hence best avoided. It is this 
paternalist framing of ptcs and the politics of welfare 
colonialism that sustains it that has been questioned in both 
the “new” histories of the islands and the global discourse 
on indigeneity.! 

The common thread that links new historical writing with 
global discourse on indigeneity is the suggestion that the 
postcolonial history of the Andaman islands has to be seen as 
an extension of the colonial project that was markedly different 
from that of the rest of the Indian mainland. Although the case 
for Andamanese exceptionalism is never really made explicitly, 
the narratives of colonial encounters that take shape in these 
accounts draw upon the historical experiences of settler 
colonialism in Australia and the Pacific islands. 
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The structural distance of the island’s colonial encounter 
with that of the mainland, as these works suggest, generated 
forms of state-indigene relationships that were both complex 
and contingent. Although Aparna Vaidik’s intellectual concerns 
to show how the Andaman islands came to be constituted as a 
geographic frontier encourages her to draw upon histories of 
settler colonialist imaginations, particularly in countries like 
Australia, she stops short of engaging with the ways in which 
these imaginations became part of the knowledge and institu- 
tions of colonial governmentality (Vaidik 2010). 

Satadru Sen’s book (2010) purports to offer a critique of 
colonial anthropology’s collusive role in the racial framing of 
the Andaman islanders as savages and the complete disregard 
it displayed towards their existence as politically alive products 
of the colonial encounter. In the concluding sections of his book, 
he argues that the “savagising agenda” is pursued even today 
by the postcolonial Indian state in active collaboration with 
practising anthropologists who continue to safeguard the inti- 
mate spaces of their ethnographic fields under the benign pa- 
tronage of the state. In his discussion of this problematic fram- 
ing of the aborigine in the postcolonial state, he comments on 
the inherently schizophrenic formula that seeks to both alter 
and preserve pTGs at the same time. Sen’s criticism evidently 
draws upon critiques of anthropology to argue that a national 
policy that seeks to preserve and sustain aboriginality requires 
the accommodation and recuperation of colonial practices. 

To our mind, Sen’s overall argument resonates with some 
of the earlier critiques of colonial developmental practices 
on the Andaman islands by the anthropologist/activist Sita 
Venkateswar (2004). Suggestively titled Development and 
Ethnocide: Colonial Practices in the Andaman Islands, 
Venkateswar framed her critique of contemporary policies 
towards the Andamanese through the problematic of internal 
colonisation. Her scrutiny of colonial and postcolonial policies 
was woven through a series of ethnographic vignettes centred 
on specific events of contact and more generalised practices of 
welfare. Apart from theorising the nature of contact and wel- 
fare as constitutive elements of the policies of internal coloni- 
sation, Venkateswar sought to focus attention on what she 
calls the dynamics of power and gender among the indigenous 
communities she had the opportunity to study. 

Although Venkateswar and Sen come from two different 
disciplinary traditions, their concerns converge on the issue of 
drawing attention to issues of settler colonialism and race on 
the islands as well as the colonial underpinnings of contem- 
porary policies of tribal welfare and protection. The point at 
which they diverge is the specificities of their alignment to the 
politics of indigeneity. While Sen merely contemplates on the 
possible directions in which the liberal resolution of the 
_ problem of “difference” might go, Venkateswar merges her 
scholarship on the Andaman islands with the global politics of 
indigenous rights. 

It is in this context that Venkateswar’s work acquires signifi- 
cance as it allows us to assess and understand both the possi- 
bilities and limits of the insertion of the Andamanese into the 
transnational discourse of indigeneity. It also allows us to 
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ponder whether shifting the category of the Andamanese from 
the government-dictated pTc to either indigenous or adivasi is 
only a strategic academic exercise or a substantive interven- 
tion in the attempt to secure their right to live with dignity. 
This paper looks at the historical conjuncture in which the 
Andamanese entered the global discourse of indigeneity and 
shows how political engagement with the Jarawa issue played 
out in the national and international contexts. It tries to 
develop the argument that the attempt to locate the Anda- 
manese within the new political categories of the adivasi or 
the indigenous took place without a sustained engagement 
with the constitutive role of the state in discussions of subjec- 
tivity, agency and articulation or understanding the limits and 
possibilities of a politics of recognition. 

Much of this paper is woven around the story of Enmei, a 
young Jarawa man whose incidental contact with the world 
outside the Jarawa reserve forest became the starting point of 
a series of political and intellectual engagements with the 
Jarawa and their future. The first half of the paper shows how 
Enmei’s sojourn into the alien world of the outsider occasioned 
the dramatic entry of the Andaman islanders into the global 
discourse of indigeneity. It shows how the Jarawa came to 
define the conditions of indigeneity in India and how a trans- 
national network of scholars and activists sought to generate 
the conditions for a new politics of recognition in the Anda- 
man islands. The rest of the paper revisits Enmei’s story and 
briefly touches the development of events between 2005 and 
2012 and tries to understand how it opens up the possibilities 
of more heterodox understandings of the Andaman islanders. 


Politics of Indigeneity 


The context for the sudden but systematic political advocacy 
around indigenous rights in the Andaman islands invariably 
points to a day in April 1996 when Enmei was found groaning 
with a fractured leg on the fringe of the Jarawa reserve forest 
close to Kadamtalla in Middle Andaman. The local authorities 
took him to the G B Pant Hospital at Port Blair for treatment. 
Although he gave no real reason for the condition that befell 
him, local witnesses offered theories such as injury caused by 
a vehicle on the Andaman Trunk Road (ATR), the foot getting 
caught in a trap left in the forest by a poacher, etc. It is argued, 
and popularly believed, that Enmei’s five-month stay at the 
hospital is significant in redefining relations between the 
Jarawa and non-tribal settlers on the islands. In October 1996, 
Enmei was dropped off near the forest where he was found. He 
returned home laden with gifts and stories of the wonderful 
time he had spent at the Port Blair hospital. 

Exactly a year after Enmei returned to the forest, an unpre- 
cedented event occurred — a group of Jarawa, with Enmei in 
their midst, appeared at the Uttara Jetty in Middle Andaman 
smiling at the crowds who had gathered to witness this unpre- 
cedented spectacle. This was particularly significant because 
while in colonial times the administration, in order to pacify 
the hostile and self-imposed isolation of the Jarawa, had 
attempted punitive expeditions in Jarawa territory, after inde- 
pendence officials, bearing gifts, undertook friendly contact 
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trips. Enmei’s injury and the subsequent entry of the Jarawa 
into settler villages became the starting point of what was 
subsequently described as “a new origin story” — the sequence 
of events that led to the Jarawa’s transformation from a hostile 
people existing in a state of war to a friendly one —- with the 
Jarawa indicating a willingness to call a truce.? Along with 
Enmei, other Jarawa youth started visiting the ATR as well as 
Port Blair for medical attention. They became recipients of 
token items and gifts from road users who viewed them as a 
novelty. On its part, government authorities gave them more 
gifts of goodwill as they entered the mainstream. 

However, it was the subsequent turn of events that pushed 
the story of the friendly Jarawa into a completely different 
direction. Jarawa visitations into neighbouring settlements 
spurred a local lawyer Shyamali Ganguly to file a writ petition 
in the Calcutta High Court claiming that under the Indian 
Constitution the Jarawa, who had lived in complete isolation, 
had the right to receive and enjoy the fruits of civilisation like 
the Onge and Andamanese. In other words, she was trying to 
demand for the Jarawa the same structures of welfare coloni- 
alism put in place for the Onge and Great Andamanese. 

The insertion of the Jarawa into a new discourse of law and 
rights galvanised a small group of non-governmental organi- 
sations (NGOs) and activists involved in environmental issues 
to align their cause with that of the Jarawa. As Venkateswar 
observes, Samir Acharya of the Society for Andaman and Nico- 
bar Ecology (SANE), along with the international NGo Cultural 
Survival, became a central figure in the events that followed. 
In response to Ganguly’s writ petition, an awareness and peti- 
tion campaign was coordinated locally by sANE and interna- 
tionally by Cultural Survival resulting in what Venkateswar 
describes as “outraged and condemnatory letters to the island 
administration from noted anthropologists all over the world 
drawing attention to the dangers of rendering the Jarawa 
sedentary” (Venkateswar 2006: 276). 

Ganguly’s writ petition in a sense marked the beginning of a 
new legal battle between the island administration and the 
coalition of international scholars and local activists. It also 
marked the entry of the Andamanese into the new trans- 
national politics of indigeneity and environmental activism. 
Around the same time, Acharya together with Kalpavriksh, an 
environmental action group, and the Bombay Natural History 
Society (BNHs) filed another public interest litigation to stop 
illegal lumbering in the Onge reserve at Dugong Creek in Little 
Andaman. The Supreme Court’s ruling that followed was cele- 
brated by the group as the first major success in this concerted 
and collaborative advocacy. The Supreme Court ordered the 
appointment of an expert on environmental affairs to look into 
allegations of the degradation of the island’s forest reserves. At 
the recommendations of the expert, Shekhar Singh, the Su- 
preme Court endorsed all the main campaign objectives — re- 
moving settlers from tribal reserves, stopping all logging on 
the islands and closing the aTr, part of which ran through a 
section of the Jarawa Tribal Reserve.3 

The flurry of activity following the Supreme Court Order of 
2002 involved, among other things, the establishment of a 
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committee of experts and stakeholders to draft a new Jarawa 
policy. In the course of the seminars and policy recommendations 
that followed, there emerged a remarkable convergence of views 
on the basic argument that the survival of the Jarawa was contin- 
gent upon their rights to ownership of their forest reserve and 
their insulation from contact with the outside world. The closure 
of the ATR, it was argued, would serve both purposes. While 
some within the expert committees differed on the issue of the 
future of the Jarawa and their say in it, the consensus was that 
the Jarawa would need time to reflect on the impact quietly 
only if they were insulated from the presence of outsiders. 


Indigenous Rights and Recognition 


In her rendition of these developments around the issue of the 
Jarawa, Venkateswar proposes a politicisation of the island’s 
contemporary history around the themes of indigeneity, eco- 
cide and ethnocide. In her book on the subject — Development 
and Ethnocide: Colonial Practices in the Andaman Islands — she 
effects an implicit alignment of the island’s colonial history 
with those of settler colonialisms elsewhere in North America, 
Canada and Australia. Although she refrains from elaborating 
the specific terms that inserts the Andaman islanders in the 
global discourse of indigeneity, her final focus on the Jarawa, 
her collaboration with Survival International, and the publica- 
tion of her book as an International Working Group on Indige- 
nous Affairs document situates her engagement with the 
islands within the politics of indigenous rights and recogni- 
tion. She notes that the significance of international forums 
like the United Nations (uN) lies in providing the space for 
developing “alternative standards” that can “serve as a point of 
reference in policy initiatives” (Venkateswar 2004: 152). 

Venkateswar’s book ends with a series of appended docu- 
ments each of which charts out alternate policy frameworks 
formulated by stakeholders in the coalition. It is this section 
that stands out as a sudden departure from the more detailed 
and nuanced ethnography of the greater part of the book. 
While the Great Andamanese and Onge communities are 
described as internally divided and ridden with the complexi- 
ties generated through the intervention of the state and the 
“outsider”, the Jarawa come across as autonomous and potential 
political subjects. The documents appended at the end of the 
book include the final word from Samir Acharya of sANE, and 
a draft policy on the Jarawa framed by K B Saxena, the head of 
the expert committee, which formed the counter-framework 
for Jarawa policy, submitted at a seminar on the Jarawa issue 
held in Calcutta on 27 May 2004. All the documents resonated 
with a similar preamble, which roughly reads as follows: 


The Jarawas should be treated as a unique, human heritage; 

The sudden exposure to multifaceted contact with the outside world has 
created such enormity of adverse and harmful impact that they may 
suffer slow and early extinction if corrective measures are not taken. 
Measures are necessary to insulate the Jarawas from the vortex of 
social and economic forces unleashed on them by the glare of curiosity, 
commercial interest and tourism. 

The Jarawas are among the very classical communities of foragers left 
in the world who are pursuing their traditional way of life unspoilt by 
the processes of modernisation. 
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There is worldwide attention to protect this precious heritage of man- 
kind. This protection is a matter of pride for the country and also the 
other inhabitants of the islands. 

It has to be left to the Jarawas to decide on their futures (ibid: Appendices, 
Pp 236-62). 


Enmei’s dramatic entry into the world outside the forest and 
the subsequent cessation of Jarawa hostilities created the 
“objective” conditions for a new “politics of recognition” to be 
initiated in the Andaman islands. The Jarawa had, in terms of 
this discourse, exhibited three of the four criteria conditions 
set out by the un Working Group for claims to indigeneity: 
Priority in time in occupation of a specific territory; perpetua- 
tion of cultural distinctiveness; self-identification and recogni- 
tion as a collectivity by others including the state; and an expe- 
rience of marginalisation and dispossession either now or in 
the past. Though the issue of self-identification remained 
problematic, it did not matter in the larger scheme of this 
political intervention. : 

The closure of the aTrR and the protection of the Jarawa For- 
est Reserve were defined to be the key objectives of this initial 
round of public activism. However, the proposition to leave to 
the Jarawa the option of deciding on their future, too, was not 
thought through with the rigour it demanded. The political 
intervention at that time sought legal solutions, not academic 
complexities. Yet, the contentious issue of the aTR, the order of 
the Supreme Court, pressure of settler opinion, and the 
Jarawa’s own visitation on it demanded new forms of engage- 
ment with the question. 


Redefining Relations 


Despite the fact that the expert committee on the Jarawa 
appointed on court orders did not have a consensus on the 
adoption of a suitable policy for the Jarawa, there seemed to be 
agreement on the factors that had induced a dramatic change 
in Jarawa behaviour. Committee members referred to these as 
a combination of “push and pull” factors. As perceived by the 
committee, the key player in the push and pull experience of 
the Jarawa was Enmei whose five-month stay in the Port Blair 
hospital was significant in redefining relations between the 
Jarawa and non-tribal settlers. Enmei had learned the outsid- 
ers’ language and saw the world as it was presented to him by 
the modernising agency of the hospital. After returning to the 
forest he converted his fellowmen. This is the broad outline of 
the story behind the “coming out” of the Jarawa. Yet, there was 
much in Enmei’s story that was seldom told. For instance, there 
were some who noted that Enmei’s role as a “leader” was a tri- 
fle exaggerated. If he did manage to lead a group of the Jarawa 
out of the forest, it was seldom acknowledged that this group 
comprised of young boys who were enamoured by a rather 
adventurous senior amongst them. What was Enmei’s social 
standing within the larger band he came from? Why did his fel- 
low bandsmen not come to pick him up when he lay wounded? 
There was enough historical evidence to suggest that such an 
occurrence, wherein a member of a tribe was left to fend for 
himself when injured, was indeed rare. And if this was against 
established norms, why was Enmei left behind? 
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In the conversations I had with Enmei in Port Blair (2000), 
he admitted rather sheepishly that his injury was a result of a 
dispute between him and in-laws to be. In the course this dis- 
pute that occurred near Kadamtalla, he was beaten up and 
forced to return to the band associated with his parents in 
Baratang. Unable to cope with his injuries, he lay wounded on 
the roadside until he was “rescued”. It was evident that over a 
period of time Enmei had changed his story and suppressed 
information suggesting internal conflict or unrest within the 
Jarawa bands. To the world outside, Enmei stuck with his story 
of having fallen off a tree. | 

Revisiting Enmei’s story as he narrated it in Port Blair, one 
wondered if it could be read as Enmei’s expression of a politi- 
cal position within his community vis-a-vis his right to 
marry. Why could Enmei’s presence at the roadside with 
other young boys gathering things from passers-by not be 
seen as bearing parallels to a larger cultural practice among 
young teenagers? Young boys across Andamanese groups 
follow a cultural practice wherein they are expected to go 
out on hunting expeditions individually or in small groups 
and return with successfully hunted game such as a mature 
boar. This practice is, in effect, a test of their ability and 
readiness to be initiated into the rituals of the next life- 
practice that of marriage. 

The capacity to hunt and gather in accordance with a pre- 
scribed practice marks the attainment of eligibility for a young 
man to begin negotiations for marriage with the father and 
bandsmen of his chosen partner. This ritual sequence among 
the Jarawa is known as tao-lepa and parallels the Onge ritual 
sequence of tanageru (Pandya 1993). Was it possible that the 
drive among young Jarawa boys to collect things from the 
world outside the forest was a conscious re-enactment of the 
ritual of tanageru or tao-lepa in the forest? Was a young Jarawa 
boy’s capacity to gather things on the road a way to establish a 
change in his status? To think along this line would perhaps 
explain why in the numerous instances of the Jarawa contact- 
ing the outside world, it continues to be unmarried young boys 
who lead the way. Elderly men and women are seldom “regu- 
lars” at the roadside. 

The expert committee in its findings on the social and cul- 
tural reasons behind the Jarawa’s appearance on the road 
observed that Enmei’s return to the forest after his prolonged 
medical treatment had convinced them that there was no need 
to fear the enen, or outsider. Notwithstanding the appeal of 
this argument, it could perhaps be asked why long years of 
contact and gift-giving on the west coast of the reserve prac- 
tised since independence had no impact on removing Jarawa 
fears of the outsider. Did Enmei’s return from enen (outside) 
territory into the forest signal a more dramatic impact than 
the series of prior contacts and friendly exchanges on the west 
coast? Could it also be asked why Jarawa groups in Kadamtalla 
(Tanmad) and Baratang (Thiodong) were first to come out, 
while groups in the Tirur (Boab) region took much longer to 
come out in 2000. A study of the demographic profile of the 
Jarawa by the expert committee reveals an interesting fact. 
The report built upon three different estimates of the total 
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number of people studied at three different points in time 
shows that in comparison to the other regions, Tirur had rela- 
tively fewer teenagers in its group.* 

Medical statistics for the period following the increasing 
presence of the Jarawa outside the forest bring out a series of 
facts that point to the possibility of a different set of social and 
cultural reasons behind the changes in Jarawa relations with 


outsiders. Between 27 September and 15 October 1999, 90 


Jarawa were brought to Port Blair following an outbreak of 
measles, an epidemic attributed to their weak immune sys- 
tems (cf Radcliffe-Brown 1964: 17). This was precisely a year 
after a severe outbreak of pneumonia was diagnosed among 
the Jarawa in September 1998. The rapid succession of these 
epidemic outbreaks was attributed to the road and increasing 
traffic. Those afflicted with the disease were provided prompt 
medical assistance and there were very few incidents of mor- 
tality. The medical professionals at Port Blair and Kadamtalla 
were lauded for their efforts in keeping the Jarawa alive and 
modern medicine acquired a critical role as a cultural custodian 
of primitive societies. | 

It may be noted that the epidemic outbreaks and provision 
of medical treatment in Port Blair occurred at a significant 
time in the hunter-gatherers’ calendar. The Jarawa who trav- 
elled to the medical facilities in large numbers were seen to be 
particularly eager to move out of the forest in the September- 
October period, the traditional transitory season. Enmei himself 
reported to the welfare staff most cases of illness during this 
period. In subsequent instances of reported medical emergencies 
too, it was Enmei, along with a small group of Jarawa youth, 
who took on the responsibility of leading the Jarawa from the 
forest to the medical facility either at Port Blair or Kadamtalla. 
Even when things were normal, both the Kadamtalla and Port 
Blair authorities seldom took chances and encouraged the 
Jarawa to visit them for regular health check-ups. 


‘Jarawa Tourism’ in Reverse 


In other words, hospital visits assumed the nature of a much- 
preferred practice among the Jarawa. It brought them to the 
outside world but protected them from its potentially hazard- 
ous influences. It provided them with all the desirable things 
that Enmei might have talked about. Perhaps, Enmei had 
succeeded in conducting a kind of “Jarawa tourism” in reverse. 
This was the journey of the Jarawa from within the forest to 
the outside world along the same road that tourists from Port 
Blair and settlers from nearby villages took to enter the world 
inside the forest. The structure of events around Enmei’s 
treatment in Port Blair constituted a new history of contact 
practised by the Jarawa on their own terms. There was a clear 
pattern in the timing and location of these events of contact. 
From the time of his release from hospital, Enmei conducted many 
trips for the Jarawa on their way to Port Blair or Kadamtalla. 
For all practical purposes, the Jarawa had started to visit 
Uttara Jetty at Middle Straits with greater frequency than 
before. In fact, the hospital gave Enmei a medical attendant’s 
official uniform to make him feel special. Records of the 
Jarawa coming out near Uttara Jetty were carefully maintained 
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in the records of the Andaman Adim Janjati Vikas Samiti (AAJvs) 
headquarters at Port Blair. These records were maintained in 
order to pay the local administration the expenses incurred 
during the Jarawa’s visits to Kadamtalla. 

In a group discussion in December 1999 with the Jarawa at 
the hospital in Port Blair, 1 asked Enmei and his close associates 
what attracted them to the road and to Port Blair. Their 
answers Called into question all the formulations that had 
hitherto explained their fascination for the road. For the 
Jarawa, the hospital, the road to the hospital, the trees in the 
forest, and all the interconnecting paths were in their essence 
“trees” (pepeyh) in different places. According to the Jarawa, 
the road was pepeyh, as was a tree. They elaborated further: 

By climbing a tree one could easily locate all the places where one 

could find honey, fruits, and pigs. One could even sight one’s home 

from a tree if it seemed to be lost. Following the road is just like 
crawling up a tree as it leads to finding new things like food, metal 
and new places like Port Blair. The hospital in Port Blair too is a tree 
that gives us things much like the trees in the forest that gives us 
honeycombs! In Port Blair, we see you and become like you. If we try 
to be like you then we will be left to see freely and find more things. 


So why not come to Port Blair where one can always get something! 
(for details see Pandya 2009). 


The literal and metaphorical reference to pepeyh or tree 
seemed to weave together a range of places and things into a 
meaningful cultural practice. For Enmei and his companions 
at the hospital, places and pathways connecting them were 
all like the branches and trunk of a huge tree, the site of 
pleasure, possession and play. On seeking repeated clarifica- 
tion for the word pepeyh used frequently for both tree and 
road, Enmei explained, “By climbing on a tree, different 
things can be seen and gained, so is the road to Port Blair 
and hospital, a place from where we see new places, gain 
new things!” This notion of the tree and road as both inde- 
xical of places that lead to new kinds of possessions was 
further concretised in Enmei’s vision of the forest, the road 
and the hospital at Port Blair — all were places to move in and 
out from to locate and gather from. 

By 2005, Enmei was married and with his wife and children 
stayed put inside the reserve forest near Kadamtalla, seldom 
coming out to the settlement except to seek medical attention 
for his children. In fact, in an interview with a journalist from 
Hindustan Times (30 October 2003), he was categorically criti- 
cal of outsider as beti beti (bad) who interfered and were abu- 
sive. Perhaps it was sheer disillusionment or as activists would 
like to believe, Enmei had wilfully chosen to remain confined 
in the jungle over the years (ibid). In his words, “The jungle is 
better. Even if I have to stay outside for a few days, I would like 
to return to my family in the jungle”. 

But the experience for the growing non-tribal population on 
the island, the state and the administration and the Jarawa 
who had increased in number to 400-plus since 1999, the situ- 
ation had changed and Enmei’s story had another implication. 
The sequence of contact events since 2000 had created new 
relations and new contact zones that called into question what 
the Jarawa and “others” meant to each other. As the Jarawa 
changed their position in relation to their own historical 
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experience and unfolding relations, what became questionable 
was who the adivasi is, and what is “primitive” or how indige- 
nous is the indigenous? | 

Settlers assert that the Jarawa, with new items for easy 
consumption, should be trained in productive labour engage- 
ment and made to live outside the large reserve forest in a dis- 
ciplined well-provided settlement. In other words, they should 
remain inside the designated settlement and provided terri- 
tory.> The assumption on the part of the state has been that the 
Jarawa, like the Onge and Great Andamanese, could one day 
be made to settle down in a defined place, given schools, medi- 
cal centres and electrified houses, encouraged to practise hor- 
ticulture and eventually give up hunting-gathering and trans- 


locating.® Till then, they must be protected and nurtured. For | 


settlers, however, the experience of relations with the Jarawa 
has reached a point where the ptG category seems deeply 
flawed and contentious. 

Though Enmei stopped venturing out of the forest, since 
2005 Jarawa youths have frequently visited and spent short 
durations in the settlement interacting, transacting and some- 
times just taking away things. This frequently happens in 
areas like Tirur, which is not connected to aTr, belying the 
assertion that abolishing the aTR would really secure the 
Jarawa’s future. The Jarawa have continued to create new con- 
tact zones, something that is essential to their experience and 
discourse on history. According to the villagers, particularly 
near Tirur, the Jarawa’s visits are a constant problem and they 
have sought the administration’s help to control the situation. 
Along with village council members and the local Member of 
Parliament (mp), settlers argue that the Jarawa are no more 
“junglee” and want to be with “us” in a house, in a village, eat 
our food and wear clothes and have things that we give them, 
or take from us. If we do not “give”, they take it away exhibiting 
their readiness to be like “us”. 

Mohan Haldar, the head of Tushnabad council, reported 
that for three days nine Jarawa youths broke into houses in the 
middle of the night looking for things to loot. When the villag- 
ers resisted, they took away tools, cooked food, clothes, sham- 
poo, perfume, oil and whatever else they felt like; they also 
threatened to “chop off their heads”” The villagers demanded 
that the administration and police instead of protecting the 
Jarawa should protect them and provide monetary compensa- 
tion. Indeed, for the villagers the Jarawa are not friendly, des- 
titute and primitive but hooligans and thieves. On the other 
hand, the Jarawa too have reported violent incidents involving 
settlers who go into the reserve forest for illegal poaching. On 
3 May 2011, a young Jarawa, Annamolaye escaped and reached 
the nearby Jarawa Protection Post Number 1 at 10 am near 
Tirur village and reported to the police that he was hit by a 
machete when he tried to resist three poachers in the forest 
near Sona Pahad. | 

The dilemma for the Indian state is to continue to “protect” 
the Jarawa as adim janjati in the face of the settlers’ push to 
manipulate the “adim” category to their own advantage. In 
this reflexively deconstructed idea of the Jarawa identity, 
the Jarawa themselves have expressed an identity that is 
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characteristically non-anchored or fixed but fluid and dynamic, 
moving in and out of the forest. It is the Jarawa’s practice of 
moving in and out of the forest and not remaining fixed to a 
location that forms one of the foundations on which they 
structure their identity, but this remains incomprehensible 
to the outsiders. It is baffling that while individuals like 
Enmei do not move out of the forest at all, the younger gen- 
eration of Jarawa come out and associate with the settlement 
but return to the forest. This has been the practice that has 
structured the Andaman communities do not see themselves 
as “indigenous” people tied to a place or territory and do not 
agree to be represented as primitive “tribals” dependent on 
protection and isolation. | 

To contact and be contacted forms not only events for the 
Jarawa in administrative parlance but also forms Jarawa 
histories and sociology. It implies that in order to understand 
Andaman islanders we should address their capacity to 
create and negotiate space and zones as a part of their cul- 
tural and historical consciousness. Whatever the conceptual 
categories, there may be for representing a group as a cate- 
gory, it is only a representation of a pre-existent presenta- 
tion. Any conceptual and analytical framework must have 
the capacity to understand what the community regards as 
its own presentation in order to represent it appropriately. 
Proponents of indigeneity in their ideological advocacy of 
“etic” conceptual frameworks have yet to convey how the 
Jarawa will attain the right of “self-determination” when the 
politics of rights to be given to the Jarawa is not clearly 
elicited from the community. 


Historical Expression 


What are we then left with? Perhaps to ask Enmei and his 
campmates why would they not like to move out and stay 
within a settlement? What is the Jarawa’s future as articulated 
by them? It is significant to note that the state and media 
projected Enmei’s “coming out” as a constitutive moment in 
the history of contacts, but he was not the first Jarawa to do so. 
Earlier, Jarawa individuals had visited the medical facility as 
far back as 1968 (Sarkar 1993: 30). Past contacts with the 
Jarawa have conditioned the present and will condition future 
Jarawa actions and that is their historical expression. 

In late August 2011 at Lakra-Lungta campsite, Enmei and 
other elders were asked why the Jarawa did not express a 
desire to move out of the forest and live in settlement 
with houses, electricity and other facilities. The response 
marks the end to Enmei’s story. The reason given for not 
staying in a cleared forest settlement was explained in 
following terms: 


To go and live in a cleared settlement, with electrical light and hous- 
es like the settlers have and eat rice would be like when we are 
hospitalised. We will be restricted to sleeping areas and constant 
light in the house, and no tree shade, no fireflies and no stars to see! 
To be in the forest we see the dawn and dusk, we feel the change in 
light, humidity, and temperature, as they change we accordingly 
move and change homes. Life in forest is not just dark and bright but 
shades of illumination and experience of shifts in the darkness 
due to fire, fireflies and stars that give dama (light). To move into 
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settlement that tend to be perpetually bright would deny us the capacity 
to shift and have the ability to live with darkness and brightness...it 
is important as it gives us the capacity to look for various things 
visible and invisible — so it has been good to go to settlements to look 
for things some time but to be always stay there we will not get 
things we get in the forest. By moving between dark and bright place 
the light and heat within each one of us is retained and enhanced but 
being in just place our capacity to make way in different circum- 
stances would be lost forever. We use to live in the forest where it is 
Aberdeen (Port Blair) now - when outsiders came we moved away 
and lived in other forests — but the outsiders came cleared for Aber- 
deen but can they move to live in forest without clearing it? We can 
shift — you cannot; why should we live in clearings? We live in both 
the places when we want to. 


The Jarawa understand that to move out of the forest and 
settle down (as cultivators) is not the structure of life and prac- 
tice of culture. To be out of the forest and living in cleared 
areas would deny the fundamental Jarawa practice of continu- 
ing with life by moving around. Change, fluctuation and decline 
are an order, but settlements that stand for constancy and sta- 
bility, as promised and visualised by the state, may be a trans- 
formation which for the Jarawa is a consciousness of contra- 
diction and awareness of disorder. 


Concluding Thoughts 


How does then the discourse of indigeneity make sense of 
Enmei’s own account of his sojourn to the ATR and how does it 
address issues of Andamanese agency, subjectivity and the 
right to self-determination? Perhaps what makes sense is that 
the transnational discourse on indigeneity has helped the 
legal/political framing of the Jarawa issue but has yet to ad- 
dress the more substantive issues of the relational as distinct 
from the criteria aspects of indigenous identity. 

For instance, in its single-minded pursuit of the closure of 
the ATR as the key mechanism of “saving” the Jarawa and 
ensuring their right to self-determination, scholars and activ- 
ists have tended to ignore or misread the aTr as a site of articu- 
lation of the Jarawa past and the politics of belonging. In its 
attempt to frame an “autonomist” future for the Jarawa, the 
discourse of indigeneity has tended to ignore the ways in 
which the Jarawa have historically negotiated with the institu- 
tions of the modern state and colonial governmentality. Jarawa/ 
Andamanese subjectivity has an ambiguous location within 
the political space of the Indian nation state, being both inside 
and outside its temporal frames. 

To position the contemporary Jarawa/Andamanese issue 
from the perspective of the “ethnocidal” state and to propose 
an Andamanese/Jarawa future “outside it” is to effectively ignore 
their long and continuous engagement with the outsider and 
the constitutive role of this engagement in the articulation of 
their history, agency and identity. The ATR is merely one of the 
many “contact zones” that define the tense and complex 
relations between the Jarawa and outsiders — the state, neigh- 
bouring villagers, and tourists. It is in the configuration of 
these relations/contacts that the Jarawa have resisted “essen- 
tialised” formulations of their identities and cultural practices. 

Much of social science writing tends to focus on outsiders 
who contact a cultural group. Analytical attention and 
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critical concerns have concentrated on how change has 
transformed cultures. There has seldom been the question as 
to what could be “native” interpretations or perspectives on 
the outcome of contact. Much of the writings and orientation 
in the understanding the Andaman islands’ tribal culture has 
involved taking “our” questions to the “field” and eliciting our 
desired responses to these without ever asking if our questions 
are also theirs (cf Awaradi 1990 (2002); Mukhopadyay et al 
2002; Vidyarthi 1976). The Jarawa Expert Committee Report 
(2003) is a classic example of this orientation. 

Repeated contacts but lack of a shared discourse between 
the two parties in contact has perpetuated the problem of the 
Jarawa and Onge being perceived not as agents of their own 
historical course but as a generic category of PTGs constru- 
cted by the representational practices of the state, the set- 
tlers and all those who look upon them as objects of humani- 
tarian concern and intervention. In considering a series of 
contacts as an active ongoing experienced process, we can 
attempt to decode a “language of contact”, a semiotic system 
of representation, that continues to condition contacts even 
in relatively recent times. This focus on a contact event as a 
semiotic system provides an understanding of how the 
Andaman islanders understand historical transformations 
within their culture. This understanding is distinct from a 
mere charting of transformations of hunters and gatherers 
over history. 

One of the issues that can be developed through the shift- 
ing analysis of contact as event, structure, practice and as a 
representation is that even if the ends of contact have 
changed over time, the notion of contact continues to assume 
the continuity of territorial and cultural boundaries. Studies 
of the spatial and historical contours of the Jarawa Reserve, 
among others, where official interaction with the Jarawa has 
been staged, have shown how such borders distort the sight- 
lines between the observer and the observed. Acts of friend- 
liness and hostility and the interpretation of these by outsid- 
ers, both official and non-official, have reinforced the bound- 
aries defining the world of the tribal and non-tribal even 
when we have seen how movements across boundaries have 
eroded much of their meaning. In other words, historical 
time forms the contours of the space of interaction on the 
islands. This space - once contested terrain between the 
colonial government and the multiple tribal groups — is today 
a terrain contested between the Indian state and the Andaman 
groups at large. 

Enmei’s rendition of his contact with the outsider taken 
together with several other Andamanese narratives of contact 
offers possibilities of understanding the situational, dynamic 
constructions of norms, boundaries, meanings and identities 
that serve to destabilise any easy understanding of either state 
mandated categories such as “tribe” or transnationally advo- 
cated categories of “indigeneity”. An engagement with the his- 
tories of contact is perhaps one way of making sense of “Anda- 
manese pasts and the politics of belonging”, and in turn, a way 
of interrogating the hegemonic frames of both “tribal studies” 
and “global indigeneity”. 
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See the breaking news of “Human Safari 
among the Jarawas” on 7 January 2012 and 
subsequent response of the Government of 
India...specify the website. 

Enmei’s story has been widely reported and 
commented upon; the argument about it 
constituting an “origin story” has been made 
by Venkateswar (2006: 275-76). 

For a detailed account of the combined cam- 
paign, see also Sekhsaria (2003). 

For a critical consideration on how the report 
was compiled, see Pandya (2002). 

In fact, in January of 2012 the representation of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Chamber of Com- 
merce urged the prime minister at Delhi not to 
seal off Jarawa territory comparable to the size 
of Chennai city for the sake of protecting just 
400-0dd tribals. 

Since 1970, when the Onge settlement was 
fully operational with area managed by the 
AAJVS within the Onge reserve territory of 
Little Andaman Islands, the Onge have never 
stayed put in the “quarters” built for them by 
the state. They come to the settlement’s allot- 
ted housing, collect rations and supplies (dole) 
and scatter back into the interior forest. The 
coconut plantation that was to engage them in 
production is not functioning as a “coopera- 
tive”, instead, individual Onge when required 
gather them and exchange it for items that set- 
tlers would give, but not AAJVS. The Great 
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Under the online data service, time series have been structured under various modules: (i) Financial Markets; (ii) Banking Statistics; 
(iii) Domestic Product of States of India; (iv) Price Indices; (v) Agricultural Statistics; (vi) Power Sector; (vii) Industrial Production; 
(viii) Finances of State Governments; (ix) Combined Government Finances; (x) National Accounts Statistics; (xi) Annual Survey 


Andamanese who have the longest history of 
“acculturation” were provided a settlement on 
Strait Island in 1960. The 40-odd individuals 
by 1980 had mixed marriages with settlers and 
by 2009 all had left the Strait Island facilities. 
Many of them have secured petty jobs (under 
reserve quota) and taken to alcohol abuse. Jobs 
are not really held, but the Great Andamanese 
have procured mobiles and motorcycles 
through bank loans they procure easily as they 
flaunt their adim janjati identity and the AAJVS 
is provided as collateral for the loan. The 
administration now feels that the remaining 
Great Andamanese should be removed from 
the PTG category. 

7 See 26 January 2012, Deep Shikha, local Anda- 
man newspaper. 
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